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ANNUAL REPORT 

To December 31, 1882. 



TO THE MEMBERS OF THE 

Metropolitan Museum of Art. 



» ♦ » 



The Trustees for the year ending December 31st, 1882, respect- 
fully report: 
The receipts during the year have been as follows: 

Cash on hand, January 1st, 1882 $ 4,888 59 

Subscriptions to General Fund paid .24,792 00 

Interest 12 55 

Annual Members' Fees 5,110 00 

Exhibition entrance money 3,198 25 

Sales of Hand-Books 2,759 10 

Sale of Engravings for Library 25 00 

Dept. of Public Parks, Maintenance 14,878 28 

Art Schools, receipts for Maintenance 7,720 35 

$63,384 12 

The disbursements have been as follows: 

Property purchased during the year $ 6,047 00 

Investment of Library fund 2,000 00 

Paid balance due on the Cesnola Collection. 16,000 00 

General expenses 25,746 43 

Hand-Books 748 77 

Printing and Stationery . . 935 73 

Interest 136 51 

Library 511 51 

Art Schools 8,841 76 

Cash on hand, December 31st, 1882 2,416 41 

163.384 12 
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From this financial statement it will be seen that the condition 
of the Museum is more highly prosperous, than at any former 
period. The facts of this statement may be summed up in a few 
words. From the last Annual Report it appears that at the 
commencement of the year 1882, we had property valued at 
$610,391,67, and although we then owed some money we were 
able to state in the report that that debt was extinguished in the 
first days of the year. We have received during the year toward 
the maintenance of our Free Exhibitions to the public, from the 
City of New York, $14,878.28. In addition to this the Museum 
has expended from its own funds the sum of $22,042.43, solely for 
the purpose of keeping the Museum and Schools open to the 
public. No part of this sum has been used for the purchase of 
objects of art, or the increase of our collections or property. 
The Members of the Museum have thus contributed in past years 
upwards of $168,000 to public instruction and enjoyment. During 
the year we have received as gifts, or have been enabled by 
special donations to purchase objects amounting in value to 
$12,106.00 

We enter on the year 1883, with property in our possession 
valued at $618,224.08. We owe no debt of any kind, and have 
$2,416.41 in the Treasury toward the expenses of the coming 
year. 

The Trustees desire to express their thanks to the Members of 
the Museum for the cordiality of their co-operation in the work 
to which we are devoted. It is certainly a subject worthy of 
mutual congratulation that a private institution consisting in its 
membership of a small number of the ladies and gentlemen of 
this vast metropolis, should have achieved such success in a 
work whose only purpose is the benefit of their fellow citizens. 
It is also fit subject of mention to Members, that in the numerous 
duties which the Board of Trustees have performed, they attribute 
their success in large measure to the unvarying unanimity which 
has characterized their councils hitherto in all matters affecting 
the interests and conduct of the Institution. 

Referring to the financial statement it will be seen that the 
income of the Museum, aside from special donations and the 
Park Department appropriation, is mainly from three sources; the 
annual payments of Members, the receipts for admissions on the 
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two pay-days of the week, and the sales of Hand-Books and 
Catalogues. The Trustees again direct attention to the manifest 
fact that the last two are very uncertain sources of revenue, and 
that the contributions of Members have so long been devoted to 
the opening of a free Museum to the public, that it is certainly 
high time some provision were made by which the moneys so 
freely given to the public can be devoted to the increase of the 
Museum Collections. 

For some years, whatever additions have been made, have been 
by gift. Our accumulations, in various departments of art, form 
already a grand gathering and there is no reason to doubt will in 
the same way continue to increase in educational value and im- 
portance. But until the Trustees are supplied with money, which 
they can devote to careful and judicious purchases, there will 
always remain more or less unfilled blanks in illustrative series of 
objects in the several departments. We cannot believe that the 
public spirited citizens of New York will long be content to 
witness the crowds of visitors who throng the Museum on the 
four free days of each week, and permit the expense of keeping 
the exhibitions open to the public to rest on its small list of 
members. Your moneys annually given, should be devoted to 
making the Museum every year more and more valuable for this 
and for coming generations, and if it is to be a free Museum to 
the whole people, as is our unanimous desire, a permanent pro- 
vision for that specific purpose, by endowment, should be made 
without delay. 

It appears from an examination of the financial history of the 
Institution, that our property has several times doubled since our 
first public opening. But with each doubling of our art treas- 
ures a corresponding doubling of expense has been entailed on 
us. In 1872, our property was valued at about $150,000, and we 
had four paid employes to assist the sub-committees of the 
Trustees. In 1879, we had property valued at nearly $400,000, 
and 12 paid employes; the sub-committees still continuing their 
attendance and supervision. In this year 1883, we have property 
valued at $618,224.08, and the work occupies the labor of 22 
employes which is far from a sufficient number. Much of the 
labor is still done by the Members of the Executive Committee, 
to whom, in sub-committees, different departments are assigned. 
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The daily work long since grew beyond the possibility of 
managing it through the personal supervision of Committees. A 
Director was chosen in 1879, and placed in charge. The number 
of employes was increased from time to time as necessity re- 
quired. Considerations of economy prevented the Trustees from 
appointing any Officers under the Director, and the responsible 
work of the Institution has fallen upon him and the employes 
under him, all of whom were engaged by the month. Under his 
efficient and economical management, the work has been carried 
on with that success and pecuniary prosperity which are recorded 
in this and our last Annual Report. The Museum has been 
freed from debt, and the annual income has been made sufficient 
to cover economical annual expenditure. But the very large 
accumulations of works of art in various classes, the demands of 
Hand-Books and Catalogues, the largely extended and extending 
correspondence, the necessity of personal attention to and res- 
ponsibility for the receipt and return of objects in the loan 
collections, and many other labors imposed by our increase of 
property, have during the past year, compelled the Trustees to 
consider a plan for the future organization of the Museum work- 
They have accordingly, for the first time, appointed, a responsible 
officer under the Director, with the title of Curator, and assigned 
his duties. Mr. W. H. Goodyear has been appointed to this 
position. 

This new office will be but a temporary relief to the pressing 
demands of the Museum. We are rapidly approaching a time 
when the work must be divided into departments, each with its 
official head, under the Director and the Executive Committee. 

Should the future only fulfil the promise of the past, we shall 
in four or five years have property in works of art valued at 
something like a million and a half, and this cannot be taken care 
of without double the present force, and nearly double the present 
annual expense. 

The increase of the Library becomes each year a matter of 
more pressing necessity. The Trustees are greatly encouraged 
to hope for the accomplishment of this, and they ask the special 
aid of members in an effort to endow this essential department of 
the Museum. Since the close of the year they have received 
substantial evidence of the interest now felt in this subject, and 
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they confidently hope to be able in their next report to acknow- 
ledge yet larger additions to the Library Endowment Fund. 

The Art Schools have been successfully conducted during the 
past year, and the progress made by students has been highly 
satisfactory. It is known to members that the endowment fund 
of $50,000 does not furnish a sufficient income for the mainte- 
nance of the schools, which make necessarily a large annual draft 
on our treasury. The total expense of the schools during the 
year has been $8,841.76. 

Trustees have themselves contributed $2,550 towards the 
estimated wants of the schools for the present season. 

Valuable additions by gift have been made to our collections of. 
works of art during the year, and the Exhibitions, both of our 
own, and of loaned objects, have been important and instructive. 
Among the acquisitions of the past year is a noble specimen 
of ceramic art, the Assumption of the Virgin, in enameled pot- 
tery, by Luca della Robbia, the funds for the purchase of which 
were given to the Museum by Mr. Henry G. Marquand, one of 
the trustees. The position occupied by Luca in the history of 
sculpture, as well as the history ot enameled pottery, gives 
special value to this example of his work. It has been placed in 
a small room expressly prepared for its reception, and surrounded 
by photographs of the renowned artist's best works and those of 
his school. 

The Trustees also acknowledge the gift from Messrs. Wimmer 
& Co., of Munich, of a painting by Aloise Gabl, a Recruiting 
Scene in the Austrian Tyrol; from Mrs. Bloomfield Moore, a 
painting by Robert Barrett Browning, a View on the Meuse in 
Belgium; from Mrs. H. G. Norton, a painting by Alexander Wttst, 
a Mountain Torrent in Norway; from Mr. S. Bing, a Chinese 
porcelain vase; and from Dr. Joseph Wiener, a Bronze Medallion, 
life size bust of Michael Angelo. These and other gifts which 
are elsewhere enumerated have been received and acknowledged. 
During the year we have been enabled by a gift of money 
from one of the Trustees, to acquire a small but remarkably 
valuable collection of American Antiquities, which are added to 
those formerly in our possession. By the kindness of Dr. Robert 
H. Lamborn, who has lent to us his admirable collection of ancient 
American Works of Art, chiefly Mexican, including also some 
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important modern specimens, we have been able to make an 
extended and instructive exhibition of the works of that civil- 
ization which preceded our own on this continent. This depart- 
ment of Art Illustration should receive the earnest attention of 
the Museum. The facilities for gathering objects are now great. 
Many collections, large and small, are offered to us each year for 
purchase. The antiquities of our own continent should form a 
prominent feature in an American Museum, and we are charged 
with a special duty to make here a Museum of old American 
art for the study of American scholars as well as scholars from 
abroad. Abundant evidence is now afforded that that art was 
not savage art, nor barbaric. In gold and other metals, in stone, 
in textile fabrics and in pottery, are found works which sufficiently 
indicate the possession by ancient Americans of many useful 
arts, and a cultivation of the love of beauty, measured by an in- 
dependent standard which, however distinct from ours, neverthe- 
less proves the presence of intellectual and art loving races of 
men. The profound mystery which has enveloped those civil- 
izations, their origin, history and decadence, is itself a special 
attraction to the student of archaeology. Here is the place where 
the opportunities for study should be collected. The history of 
mankind is written in works of men's hands, and thus written can 
be more certainly and accurately read than in the pages of 
historical writers. Works of art are enduring co-temporary re- 
cords of men's wants, tastes, habits, customs, and of their 
intellectual as well as their physical conditions. The history of 
the ancient American civilizations can and will be recovered and 
read if we gather and arrange in order their works of art. Every 
object is a thought, or a group of thoughts, a sentence, a page, 
sometimes a long story. A museum of such art will thus become 
a library, which arranged by studious archaeologists will be a 
priceless restoration of the lost history. We ask attention to 
this subject as one in which members can by personal effort, 
assist the Trustees in establishing a department of old American 
art. 

In the last Report we acknowledged the gift of two bronze 
Crabs, found at Alexandria, as supports to the obelisk now in 
Central Park, on one of which were inscriptions. Restrictions 
imposed by the donor against copying or publishing the inscrip- 
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tions for a certain time, having been recently removed, they 
have now been copied and impressions, photographs and sketches 
made for study by scholars. These fail to confirm the accuracy 
of the readings which have been published. No doubt the close 
examination which will now be given by scholars to the inscrip- 
tions will establish the correct renderings. 

In consequence of the accumulation of works of art belonging 
to ourselves, and the crowded condition of the exhibition halls, 
the Trustees have been compelled to reduce the extent of the 
Loan Exhibitions of objects other than pictures. They have 
nevertheless been able to accept some which have been specially 
instructive, and the thanks of members will be given to many 
who have contributed in this way to our usefulness. 

Special thanks are due to Mr. Munro Butler Johnstone of 
England, who has loaned us one of Raphael's master pieces, the 
"Madonna dei Candelabri," which has been attractive and in- 
structive to many thousands of visitors who have enjoyed what 
Lubke calls the "exceeding grace" of this Madonna. 

Thanks are also due to many generous friends who have lent 
us paintings; and to Mr. William K. Vanderbilt, Mr. Luther 
Kountze, Mr. W. H. Hurlbert, Mr. R. Stuyvesant, Mr. H. G. 
Marquand, for the loan of fine specimens of old tapestries. 

The necessity of a large increase of accommodation for our 
collections is more pressing as each month adds to our posses- 
sions. The building which we now occupy is far from sufficient 
for our present needs. We are compelled to withdraw a large 
number of objects from exhibition for want of room, and could 
utilize fully twice the space at our present disposal. The build- 
ing is also a continual source of heavy expense. The glass roof 
is defective and insecure, and when snow is melting numerous 
leaks develop themselves. The necessity of an alteration of the 
roof is apparent. The annual expense of keeping it in repair is a 
heavy drain on our funds. This subject requires your consider- 
ation. 

You have gathered by your free gifts a collection of objects of 
art, and are annually at large expense to yourselves, exhibiting 
these freely for the education of the people. Your Museum is no 
longer an experiment. It is one of the large Museums of the 
world. But it is still your child, its treasures belong to you, its 
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custody is imposed as a duty on you, and its permanent future is 
to be as you direct. In accepting a house for its residence in the 
Central Park you have assumed of necessity an immensely largei 
load of annual expenditure for the public benefit than if you 
were in your own house, built for your own use. This increase 
of drafts on your generosity was not unforseen. But will those 
who are to follow you in the next generation have that affection 
for and pride in the Museum which you have had in fostering its 
childhood ? Will they make the sacrifices of time, money and 
labor which you have cheerfully made ? These are questions of 
the future which it now becomes necessary for you to consider 
and answer, if it be, as it certainly is, the desire and intent of the 
Members of the Metropolitan Museum of Art and their Trustees 
that the institution they have founded shall be for centuries to 
come a treasure house of historic art, always increasing in educa- 
tional power under the guidance of an intelligent and enlightened 
body of Members. 
February 5th, 1883. 

By order, 
JOHN TAYLOR JOHNSTON, 

President. 
LOUIS P. di CESNOLA, 

Secretary. 



